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THEY ALSO SERVE 


whose duty it is to stay within the boundaries of 

their own country, guarding it from sabotage, 
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from the standpoint of morale, but from actual 

service in many fields. Photo by courtesy U. S. 
Coast Guard. 
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From the 


DESK 


Is nineteen hundred forty-four to be the 

historic year when once more, “The 
tumult and the shouting dies, the cap- 
tains and the kings depart?” Alas, no 
man, be he prince or peasant, states- 
man, seer, priest or prophet can answer 
that troubling question, but hope we 
shall, and pray we must, that ere this 
New Year dies, the day of Peace may 
have come again. 


F we could select as a motto a single 
sentence to hang above the table 
around which the members of the coming 
peace conference are to sit, it would be 
this: 
“ABOVE ALL NATIONS IS HUMANITY” 


a 


HEN of Ernie Pyle, the widely- 

known newspaper columnist and 
war correspondent, John Haynes Holmes 
writes, “Central to his whole life is a 
certain compassion which makes him a 
friend to all whom he meets and knows, 
and that it is difficult to imagine him as 
thinking an unkind thought or doing an 
unkind deed,” may we not believe that 
Mr. Pyle is right when he says, “I don’t 
see how any survivor of war can ever be 
cruel to anything, ever again.” 

If he is right, then they may be wrong 
who think that our soldiers coming back 
from this cruel war will come back with 
the finer feelings of their natures dulled 
and hardened toward the sufferings of 
all sentient creatures, human and sub- 
human. 


O all those who remembered us at 

the Holiday Season with their attrac- 
tive Christmas cards, we are sincerely 
grateful. We wish we could thank each 
of these appreciated friends with a per- 
sonal letter. All they have wished us we 
wish them, and even more. 

Perhaps they may be glad to know 
that nearly all of the something like 150 
Christmas cards that came to us are 
going to be attractively arranged in what 
may be called scrap-book form, and dis- 
tributed among the sick children in our 
hospitals. 


The New Year 


| spite of all the New Year may do to 

meet our hopes or fears through the 
months to come, and still face to face with 
the bitter sorrows and tears of this war- 
stricken world, we venture to greet our 
readers with the words of that very early 
French poet, Francois Villon (born 
1481): 

Good Year! Good Week! Good Day! 
Health, joy and honor with you stay. 
From Better’s door to Best’s pass through, 
And joy and love may God give you. 

* * * * * 
Live long without age troubling you, 
Good Year! Good Week! Good Day! 


Unafraid 


"J'HERE are people who seem to have 

despaired of the future. Everything, 
they say, is on the down grade. One man 
says this war of inexplicable cruelties 
and inhuman outrages has wrecked his 
faith. Another sees every humane move- 
ment retarded a half a century. Another 
insists that after the war, social and 
industrial revolutions await us ready to 
make every last thing first and every 
first thing last. Still another declares the 
progress of the world has been set back 
a hundred years. 


It’s the way you look at it. And the way 
you look at it depends much upon your 
knowledge of the past and your inner vi- 
sion of what are the great realities. If 
this world to you is only like a ship 
drifting without chart or compass upon 
a shoreless sea at the mercy of every 
wind that blows and tide that runs, then 
such an experience as this through which 
it is just now passing means only a bat- 
tered hull, torn cordage, tattered sails— 
almost a wreck, and generations will be 
needed to make it-look again even re- 
spectable. But if the world never has 
rolled on through all the sea of time, hit 
or miss, if in spite of all that looks to 
the contrary there have been chart and 
compass aboard, and someone at the helm 
who has known what he was about, if 
this be true, and multitudes are confident 


the facts warrant the conviction that it 
is true, then our ship, no matter what the 
storm or how long the night, has not 
lost her course. 


Let us rest assured that the moral 
forces of the world have been and always 
will be the all-conquering forces. It is a 
better world that is to be. Many a hoary 
wrong will be found to have been 
trampled to its death on the frightful 
fields of this sad war. Many an ancient 
evil, entrenched in human customs and 
conventions, social, political, religious, 
will be blown to atoms ere all the human 
explosives flung out by the great con- 
flict are exhausted; and justice, truth, 
humanity, and all the virtues that keep 
them company, will command the rever- 
ence of mankind as never before. It is 


’ for this better world to be that our no- 


blest and bravest are gladly laying down 
their lives. It is ours to stand behind 
them not only with our service and our 
money, but with this unwavering faith 
that they fight a winning battle. 


Preparing for Peace 


MIGHT easily be more disastrous 
to enter peace without preparation 
than to enter war unprepared. The vast- 
ness and complexity of this task no one 
will deny. With the chaos that will 
exist in European affairs when the war 
is over, with the multitudinous interests 
of the many nations, small and large, that 
will have to be considered, the problems 
before the peace conference of the world 
will surpass in difficulty any mankind has 
ever faced before. It will be nothing less 
than the most stupendous of blunders 
not to be prepared for the day of settle- 
ment. Not only should statesmen with 
the widest historical vision be thinking 
upon this momentous theme, but each of 
us as well, for it is the interest of the 
common everyday man that ultimately 
must be considered. 

“Out of this agony of the world,” to 
quote Lloyd George, “let us see to it that 
no deformity is born—no militarism, no 
mammonism; no, nor anarchy either.” 
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The lion, although king of the beasts, is not th 
animal, being outclassed by both the American grizzly bear 


and the Indian tiger. ~ 
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Champion “Strong Men” 


HE real “strong men” of the world are to be found, not among 

the members of the human race, but in the animal kingdom. And 

one of the strongest of them is our American grizzly bear. He is 

stronger then either the lion or the tiger, twice as strong as the largest 

African lion. And the lion is not as strong as the Indian tiger which 
has a third more strength. 


The gorilla, which is about the size of a man, has, when full-grown, 


the strength of four strong men. He can bend the barrels of a shotgun 
easily. 


The camel can carry 500 pounds on his back, without stopping to 
eat or drink. The elephant can carry half a ton. 


But the real champions are to be found among the insects. A flea 
can pull 1,100 times its own weight. If a man were as strong in pro- 
portion, a man of 150 pounds could pull a load weighing 82% tons. The 
flea can also jump a hundred times its own height. In order to equal 
it, a man would have to make a standing jump of 600 feet in the air. 


e strongest 


Dog Lovers Speak 


ANY good things can be said 
M about a dog. And volumes are 
yet to be written, uttered and 
thought about that beloved canine ani- 


mal’s noble qualities and unselfish serv- 
ices to mankind. 

How worthy of affection and kindness 
the dog is, was quickly and feelingly told 
recently in a deluge of letters to the edi- 
tor of The Providence (R. I.) Journal. 
They came in response to a published 

_letter in which a subscriber called dogs 
filthy “flea farms” and dog-lovers, per- 
sons who are frustrated. 

“Not in a long time, if ever, has the 
correspondence department . . . witnessed 
such a reaction among its readers,” 
the editor said at the end of a week. 
A halt finally had to be called to letters 
on the subject. 

A soldier from Fort Devens wrote ask- 
ing if the “dog-loather” knew that many 
dogs were serving their country in the 
war, giving their lives just as men were 
doing. 

An ll-year-old girl asked what life 
would mean to many blind persons with- 
out their Seeing-Eye dogs. She said she 
could not understand how anyone could 
feel as the complainant did. She had a 
dog “who is a very loyal and true friend.” 

A stenographer wrote concerning all 
the famous people who have dogs as pets 
and companions. Heading the list was 
President Roosevelt and his “Falla,” then 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower and his 
pet cocker spaniel, then the crew of the 
famous Flying Fortress, ‘Memphis 
Belle” and their Scotty “Stuka” who ac- 
companied them on all their successful 
bombing missions. 


A scholar quoted Senator G. Graham 
Vest’s tribute to a dog named “Drum,” 
part of which reads: “The one absolute 
unselfish friend that man can have in 
this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 


“Gentlemen of the Jury, a man’s dog 
stands by him in prosperity and in 
poverty, in health and in sickness ... 
and when the last scene comes, and death 
takes the master in its embrace and his 
body is laid away in the cold ground, no 
matter if all other friends pursue their 
way, there by his grave will the noble 
dog be found, his head between his paws, 
his eyes sad but open in alert watchful- 
ness, faithful and true to death.” 

Add to these the instances where dogs 
have barked to warn their sleeping 
masters of a house afire, or where they 
have found men trapped or injured and 
gone for help. Add their service in 
frightening away thieves, their protec- 
tion to women left alone in a house at 
night. Add their patience, their humility, 
their stability, and man, indeed, has much 
he can say about dogs. 


—Virginia Hornby Howland 


If the ant were as large as a man he could pick up a load weighing 
half a ton and carry it to the top of Washington Monument. 


When it comes to hard work the insects are far ahead of us. The wild 
bee will dig a hole five or six times it own size in a hard bank of 
earth. Then, when it has finished, it goes after food and stocks the 
a cell; then begins another, with hardly a pause to eat and sleep. 


For strength and endurance, the best men are inferior to the little 
creatures that crawl under our feet. 


—Albert A. Rand 


When a Sheep’s Not a Sheep 


EN is a sheep not a sheep? When 

it’s dead; then it’s mutton. So a 

pig is pork, a calf is veal, a steer is beef, 

a deer becomes venison, when they are 
on the table to eat. 


Have you ever wondered why these 
names are changed when the animal is 
killed and used for food? 


The reason is found in a great his- 
torical event which occurred nearly nine 
hundred years ago. In the year 1066 the 
Normans, led by William the Conqueror, 
conquered what is now England and be- 
came the rulers of the land. As they 
were French, the French language be- 
came the official language of the court 
and the ruling classes. 

However, the common people, the 
Anglo-Saxons who were the original in- 
habitants, kept on using their own tongue. 
Many of them were servants of the 
conquerors. They had the care of the 
live animals which they called by the 
Saxon names such as ox, cow, pig, calf, 
sheep, deer and so on. 

But when the animals were killed for 
food they were killed to be eaten by the 
French masters. Naturally the con- 
querors gave the meat the French names 
instead of the Saxon. So, while the Saxon 
servant who cared for his masters called 
a sheep a sheep, the Frenchman called it 
mouton. An ox was boeuf, and so on. 
The names have remained and that is why 
many of these animals are called by dif- 
ferent names after they are dead. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“Jokko,” the Hearing-Ear Dog 


By JULIETTE LAINE 


Seeing-Eye Dogs, few of us have 

heard about Jokko, who renders a 
similar service to his owners by being a 
Hearing-Ear Dog. He belongs to the 
Misses Genevieve and Adelaide Calkins, 
of San Francisco, two elderly ladies who 
are deaf. He has been trained to bark and 
attract their attention when the doorbell 
rings, when tradesmen call, when the 
postman drops letters into the box, and at 
any other sound, whether strange or 
familiar. He barks until he has at- 
tracted the attention of one of the ladies, 
then leads her to the door or place from 
which the sound came. 


Recently, Jokko distinguished himself 
in a new and very special way, for he 
doubtless saved his owners’ lives by his 
ability to detect escaping gas. He must 
have sensed it was dangerous, for he 
immediately dashed to the ladies’ bed- 
room and awakened them. They could not 
understand what he was trying to tell 
them, but as his barks grew more in- 
sistent they called John Collier, a friend 
who lived next door and who had origi- 


A LTHOUGH we all know about the 


nally trained Jokko, and asked him to in- 
terpret the dog’s frantic yelps. 

Guided by Jokko, Mr. Collier went to 
the cellar, where the gas furnace was 
located. (It was summertime and the 
furnace was not in use, and in addition 
the gas used in California is almost 
odorless, which makes the dog’s feat of 
deduction all the more remarkable.) Fol- 
lowing the dog’s lead, Collier opened the 
door of the furnace and trained his flash- 
light inside. He immediately saw that 
one of the pipes had broken at a joint and 
that the gas was escaping and being car- 
ried by flues to all parts of the house. 
Repair men, hastily summoned, declared 
that the gas thus seeping into the room 
of the sleeping women would undoubtedly 
have asphyxiated them in a short time. 
Jokko, smelling the gas as it drifted 
through the open grills set into the wall, 
recognized the odor and realized its 
danger. He also realized that its source 
was in the basement furnace and that he 
must induce someone to accompany him 
down there in order to turn it off. An 
amazing proof of the dog’s superior 
intelligence and reasoning power! 


a 
Clownish Kookaburra... . 


HE clown of Australia’s numerous species of birds, and one of 

] the best known, is the kookaburra, or, to give him his earliest 

popular title, the “laughing jackass.” Indeed, this member of the 
kingfisher family, which is slightly larger than our American crow, is 
so highly admired in the “down under” land that he has been featured 
a number of times on Australian postage stamps, an honor shared by 
very few birds of the Commonwealth. 

The kookaburra is commonly known in his native land as “Jack,” and 
his friendly disposition and amusing, clownish antics, both in the air 
and on the ground, have won for him a place on the feathered folks’ 
popularity chart which is exceeded in rating only by the emu, Aus- 
tralia’s national bird. 

The kookaburra’s raucous laughter, consisting of a series of throaty 
notes combined into a chuckling sound, can be heard throughout the 
open forest land of southern Australia where “Jack” finds surrounding 
and climate particularly to his liking, and often at dusk the call of 
one bird will be the keynote for a chorus in which a large number will 
join. 

Laws that are strict and well enforced protect “Jack” from those who 
would harm him, and as a snake killer he has won many a friend. Some 
Australian wildlife authorities claim that this remarkable bird can 
swallow snakes up to three feet in length! If he can’t swallow them 
whole, he carves them in convenient lengths with his powerful bill. 
“Jack” delights in taking a snake up in the air to a height of several 
hundred feet, there to drop it and watch it tumble earthward. 

Tame “Jacks” become so friendly that they will take food from the 
hand of those who treat them kindly. But once they become suspicious 
of the intentions of anyone attempting to strike up an acquaintance, 
they hold themselves aloof, as though they are questioning your motives. 
Like an elephant, they never forget an injury, and they eye with dis- 
trust anyone who treats them harshly. 
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Glider That Was Alive 


LIDERS have been much used in the 

present war. Taking advantage of 
wind currents troops may be carried hun- 
dreds of miles without the aid of a motor. 
But did you ever hear of the glider that 
was alive? 

This glider was a prehistoric creature 
called “‘pteranodon.” Skeletons, that have 
been found, show that it had a wing- 
spread of twenty feet. It was discovered 
in the Kansas chalk formation. 

These gigantic flying reptiles were the 
most astonishing of all extinct creatures 
yet unearthed. They are a puzzle to men 
who have given their lives to a study of 
the creatures that roamed about our 
country in the ages before history was 
recorded. 

The pteranodon’s method of flying was 
different from those of birds. They had 
no feathers. They had wings much like 
a bat, except that they could not be 
folded back against the body. Its body was 
very small, weighing only 25 or 30 
pounds. It could remain aloft for long 
periods of time and ventured far out 
over the sea. It fed upon fish which it 
obtained by skimming close to the water 
and darting its great bill down to pick 
up fish swimming near the water’s sur- 
face. 

—Maszx Meredith 


By WILBERT N. SAVAGE 


The Kookaburra hie proved so valuable that strict laws 


were enacted to protect it. 
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Nature’s Prize Prank, 
The Aardvark 


F ANIMALS entered Noah’s Ark in 

the order listed in Noah Webster’s dic- 
tionary, then the aardvark family was 
first aboard. But if precedence was de- 
cided by a beauty contest, we may feel 
certain that Mr. and Mrs. Aardvark em- 
barked at the tail of the procession, ac- 
companied possibly by their fellow coun- 
trymen, the gnus and the wart-hogs. 

Nature must have fashioned the 
homely aardvark while in one of her 
most playful moods, for in this unusual 
creature we find embodied everything for 
the making of a real prize prank of odd 
construction. The back of the aardvark 
is arched like a rainbow, coated with a 
pitifully scarce amount of fuzzy yellow 
hair; on the short neck Nature set a 
long, narrow head, adorned with a great 
pair of donkey-like ears; she gave this 
fellow a long tubular snout, and finished 
up with a long tapering tail, minus even 
a tiny bit of hair. 

The aardvark is found mostly in 
Africa, and when Dutch explorers found 
it there in the 17th century they gave it 
the name of aardvark, meaning “earth 
pig.” They first noticed it at dusk among 
the termite or “white ant” mounds that 
dot the region, and were amazed at the 
way it could burrow into the ground; 
hence the name. 

The aardvark, despite his hideous ap- 
pearance, is timid and quite harmless, 
and feeds mostly at night, sleeping away 
the daylight hours in a cool, deep burrow. 

When the aardvark invades an ant vil- 
lage, he tears a small hole in the side of 
an “ant hill,” and as soon as the infuriated 
insects appear, he begins sweeping them 
up in great quantities with his sticky 
tongue. And it is there in one spot that 
he stands with dogged patience until his 
appetite has been satisfied. If one “hill” 
fails to supply enough food, he becomes 
the unwelcome guest of another “white 
ant” colony. 

—J. Frank Browning 


Teachers, Attention! 

The Humane Key Award is a con- 
test open to all educators. 

If you are interested in winning a 
14-karat gold key and two hundred 
dollars in War Bonds or cash, write to 
the National Humane Key Commit- 
tee, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton 15, Mass., for entrance blanks and 
full instructions. ‘ 

For additional information, please 
refer to the back covers of the Sep- 
tember and October issues of this 
magazine. 
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BOWER BIRDS construct beautiful 
playgrounds, used largely for courting. 
Mosses are planted, root down, over 
which may be scattered bright shells, 
brilliant flowers, and even the enameled 


wings of insects and beetles. These are 
replaced as they fade. There is a struc- 
ture built with a balcony, or a tunnel 
run, where dances are held. 


SCENT is a means of communication be- 
tween flowers and insects, making them 
interdependent. 


DEER MICE can climb trees and will 
sometimes confiscate birds’ nests, but 
before taking possession, will roof them 
over to protect themselves from rains 
and storms. 


TAPIRS can run along the river bot- 
tom, only sticking their noses above the 
water now and then for air. 


INSANITY appears among animals as 
it does among people. 


BUCK DEER lose their horns during the 
period their young are born, a wise pro- 
vision of Nature for their protection 
and that of their mothers. The males 
are domineering at other times, but 
when the new stubs are in the velvet, 
self interests caution care. 


SNAKES are rarely found above a 
4,000-foot altitude in the mountains. 
The nights are too cool. 


KINGFISHER makes its nest by bur- 
rowing a four-inch hole that may extend 
twenty feet into a river bank. 


PARASITES—There are two outstand- 
ing parasites in the bird world, the 
cuckoo of Europe and the cowbird of 
America. Neither raises its young. Some 
80 species of birds serve as hosts to the 
eggs of the cowbird. 


FORECASTERS—Birds, dogs, cats and 
pigs, as well as horses and cattle, and 
barnyard fowl have hunches concern- 
ing the weather. They show a marked 
change in their customary habits before 
a storm. Something like rheumatism in 


people, perhaps. 


Any unusual or interesting facts con- 
cerning animals will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Please mention source. Address 
—Animalore, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Animals Contribute, Too 


EFORE the war the hair in the 

switch of a cow’s tail was used as a 
filter for air conditioners in Pullman 
cars, and for stuffing upholstery. Now it 
is used in corvettes and battleships. 
Camel’s hair brushes for artists are out 
of the market, no doubt for the duration 
and, as a substitute, hair from the inside 
of cattle ears is saved. And what do you 
think it costs? Fifteen dollars a pound! 

Ox blood plasma, it has been dis- 
covered, may be added to human plasma 
in cases of shock and a sudden drop in 
blood pressure. Glue is now being made 
from the blood of cattle and hogs and 
used in airplane construction. Plastics 
also are being made from blood. 

The glands of dead animals are used 
for medical purposes and are of great 
value on the field of battle. The feet 
produce neatsfoot oil; buttons are made 
from horns; glue from tendons; dog food 
from spleen and lungs; intestines as sau- 
sage containers, and the rumen for tripe. 
The contents of the paunch and small in- 
testine are taken by gardeners and 
farmers who compost it for use as 
fertilizer in order to produce still more 
food for the allied nations. 

—L. E. Eubanks 
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Ancient Dog Lovers 


N? PEOPLE anywhere in the world 
have given the dog a higher place 
in their affections than the ancient 
Egyptians. The most ardent dog lover of 
today cannot surpass them in his love 
for “man’s best friend.” 

The Egyptian not only loved his dog; 
he worshipped him. The dog was re- 
garded as a symbol of the divine being 
and figures of the animal appeared on 
the walls of temples. 

When a dog died the family of the 
owner put on mourning as it would for a 
human member of the family. 

Egyptian philosophers taught that, at 
the death of the body, the soul entered 
into some animal. The highest honor 
that could come to a departing man or 
woman was to enter the body of a dog. 
Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, 
adopted this teaching. When one of his 
disciples died, the teacher held a dog to 
the mouth of the dying man, so that his 
spirit might enter it. He taught that no 
animal could better perpetuate the fine 
qualities of man than a dog. 

In Ethiopia the inhabitants used to 
elect a dog as their king. It was kept in 
great state, surrounded by officers and 
guards. When the dog fawned on them 
it was supposed to be pleased with the 
proceedings. When it growled, it disap- 
proved of the way the government was 
being run and the people acted in ac- 
cordance with these decisions. 

—Albert A. Rand 
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Pocket 


Mouse 


E FLIES through the air with the 
H greatest of ease this Pocket 
Mouse without a trapeze. He 
doesn’t exactly fly, of course, but he does 
leap as much as three or four feet in a 
single jump and so fast that you would 
need the eyes of a magician to follow him. 
He is an inhabitant of our Southwestern 
desert and he is so small that you would 
think he belonged in some elfin world. He 
weighs but an ounce and lives under piles 
of rocks out on the sand. He can exist 
indefinitely without water. 
he Pocket Mouse has small ears and 
bright brown eyes and a long tail with a 
bush on the end of it like a lion’s, which 
he drags after him on the sand. How- 
ever, when he is in motion he uses it 
like the aileron of a plane, throwing it 
forwards when jumping and backwards 
when landing. 
If he is fortunate enough to have 
campers choose his playground for a 
camp, he is delighted. He cleans away 


Kitten Smells Smoke 
While Dog Sleeps 


ECAUSE their Siamese kitten cried 

and scratched on their bedroom door 
and roused them, when fire started in 
their living room in the middle of the 
night recently, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Meyerink of Cos Cob, Conn., and their 
children, got out in time. Their retriever, 
also sleeping in the living room, missed 
the chance to be a hero. 

The Meyerinks believe the kitten was 
sleeping on the back of a chair or sofa, 
so that the rising smoke assailed her 
nostrils before the dog, lying on the 
carpet, breathed any. When Mr. Meyer- 
ink went back into the house for the 
kitten, after getting his family to safety, 
he found her with her wise little black 
nose stuck in a pot of ivy, to avoid the 
thickening smoke. 

The retriever inhaled so much smoke 
he had to be treated by a veterinary. 


—Elisabeth van Praag Dudley 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies of the magazine so mutilated 
will be replaced by us upon application, 
if so desired. 
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every crumb dropped and licks the skil- 
lets so clean they shine. And if there is 
a burro in the party, then he knows he is 
lucky for he can store away much food. 
He and a half-dozen companions can 
carry away as much as five pounds of 


& 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
Pocket Mouse caught filling his pockets with rolled oats. 


grain in a single night. The Pocket Mouse 
loads his cheek pouches with food until 
he looks like two tiny balloons with a 
mouse between them. Blackouts mean 
nothing to him since he works at night. 
—R. S. O’Connor 


A Cat That Cared 


sertion that cats lack affection and 
loyalty, I recall an incident which 
happened in our home many years ago. 


When our big black house-cat, 
“Prince,” contracted mange, we children 
were much distressed, because we were no 
longer allowed to play with him. Father, 
who had studied medicine, tried in every 
way to help the condition, but it grew 
‘steadily worse. There were no Humane 
Societies in our town to put the sufferer 
painlessly to sleep, so we made him as 
comfortable as possible in a padded box 
outside of the back door. Prince was now, 
no longer our patient little playfellow; 
he sat hunched and lonely out beside the 
cellar door, and we were lonely, too. 

One day we saw that a gray cat was 
there, sitting close beside the invalid. 
This cat, also a male, came every day 
after that, and sat quietly for a time be- 
side Prince, seemingly to comfort the 
sufferer, and we fed them both. 

Then on one cold winter’s morning, 
Father called us to see that the gray cat 
friend was there, and had draped him- 
self crosswise over the almost hairless 
back of the ailing one, evidently in an ef- 
fort to keep him warm. It was not long 
afterward that our cat died, and was 


L: ORDER to refute the frequent as- 


buried out back of the chicken house, and 
a piece of old tin roofing laid over the 
place. Then the gray cat went away. 

About a week later we found the gray 
cat dead also. It had crept under the 
edge of the tin covering, and lay over 
the place where Prince was buried. 


—Mary G. Brande 
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The Patient Voiceless 
By MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Through all the harried regions, 
Hard-racked by human pain, 
The feet of weary legions 
Press on, with might and main, 
Hard—yet they know the “wherefore” 
Of all this mortal strife, 
And war with PURPOSE, therefore; 
But the VOICELESS yield dear life. 
Unknowing and uncaring, 
With neither hope nor pride, 
And all their patient bearing 
To them is vainly tried. 


Father of boundless mercy, 
Help us to ease their pain; 

Hear, while we voice the solemn vow: 
“This shall not be again!” 
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MAINE'S FORMER GOVERNOR CALLS FOR PET AT HOSPITAL 


"Garry," 12-year-old Irish Setter, joins his devoted master, Percival P. Baxter, former 
Governor of Maine and Director of our two Societies, after treatment at our Hospital. 
"Garry" is a direct descendant of the first of his breed acquired by the Governor in 
1887. It will be recalled that when one of his forebears died in 1923, while Mr. Baxter 
was Governor, the flag over the State House was flown at half mast. Governor Baxter 
maintains an interesting dog cemetery on Mackworth Island, near Portland, where 16 
of his dogs are buried. He also purchased and donated to his State the |13,000-acre 
Baxter State Park, Mount Katahdin, wild-life sanctuary, where all hunting and trapping 
are prohibited. 


“Not for Me” 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


all animals has long been. prover- 

bial, but he had a special interest 
in horses and was trained to see their 
finer points almost instantly. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham, who was for 
many years Iowa’s State Librarian, liked 
to tell an experience of his when he 
worked as a quite young man in Wash- 
ington when Lincoln was President. 

In the summer of 1864, the youth was 
promoted from the job of a hall boy in 
the office of the Sanitary Commission to 
be the chief clerk’s first assistant. One 
of the delights of his new job was the 
privilege of taking the chief clerk’s horse 
out for exercise in the evening off hours. 

The horse happened to be known widely 
in Washington and elsewhere. It was a 
coal-black stallion that had made an envi- 
able record on the race tracks and was 
then the fastest running horse at the 


Las love for and kindness to 


Capital. Besides this the animal was 
generally considered the handsomest 
horse in the district. 

That summer, President Lincoln was 
using the Soldier’s Home as his tempo- 
rary residence and every evening he 
would ride out to the Home from the 
White House in an open carriage. The 
first evening that the stallion and his 
rider passed Lincoln’s carriage, young 
Brigham was quick to notice Lincoln’s 
instant interest in the animal. The Presi- 
dent waved his hand and bowed low to 
the pair as they passed him. 

Never once that summer when the 
young rider and his magnificent horse 
passed the President did the latter fail 
to touch the brim of his tall stovepipe 
hat in a sweeping salute. 

“Of course, I knew well,” Mr. Brigham 
used to say, “that that salute was not 
for me but for my almost perfect horse.” 
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That Mysterious Something 
By BURLINGHAM SCHURR 


HE Book of Nature is the book of 

books from which man has acquired 
everything in all ways—step by step from 
the beginning of time. And from the 
beginning of time, man has had for the 
supreme ability that made it possible for 
him to make progress through the ages, 
the one highest of thoughts that can 
enter the mind of man, thought of God. 

Thought of the Creator has been up- 
permost in the mind of man from the 
beginning, and as human kind increased 
and multiplied and spread over the world, 
the predominant thought in man caused 
him to express in one way or another 
worship of the Creator. The mind of 
man has worked in a multitude of ways to 
grasp the right solution in rendering 
praise and supplication unto the Great 
Ruler. Therefore, it has pleased man to 
bow to the sun, the moon, the stars—to 
worship mountains and waters; to make 
living sacrifices; to inflict torture; and in 
all manner of ways the effort has ever 
been made to get in touch with that which 
can satisfy that mysterious something 
within the breast of man. 

One evening, as I sat before the fire in 
the living room of my home, I did con- 
siderable thinking. My thoughts went 
out to the birds I had fed during the 
day, and I wondered how many nature 
lovers distribute food to the feathered 
creatures. A considerable number, un- 
doubtedly. I sank deeper into my chair, 
closed my eyes and meditated. This scat- 
tering of crumbs, this love for birds and 
animals shared by so many—does it 
signify anything? Love for flowers, love 
for dumb animals, love for our fellow- 
men—what is the measure of love that 
dwells in the breast of man? Perhaps I 
fell asleep and dreamed that deep in the 
heart of every person is a love so true, so 
sterling, so profound, that if touched and 
awakened properly would blossom into 
such beauty and sweetness of life as to 
cause peace and good will among men to 
reign supreme the world over. If some- 
how, this deeper, better love in man can 
be drawn outward to the mastering of 
all that is selfish, greedy and hateful, 
what a wonderful world this would be. 


| Dictionary of Dogs | 
By Aletha M. Bouner 


The Airedale 


In Canine history we read 

“The Airedale is an English breed— 

A black and tan, wire-haired, sport dog”— 
His virtues we now catalogue: 
Good-natured, brave, with grateful heart, 
A watchful friend, and keenly smart. 

In fact, the strong points of these brutes, 
Should be prized human attributes. 
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“STUKA" SAYS A GOOD-BY 
"Stuka," mascot of the crew of the Flying 
Fortress, "Memphis Belle," takes a last look 
at England from the waist-gunner's window 
before the departure of the bomber for the 
United States, after completing 25 missions 
against the enemy. Holding her is Capt. 
James H. Verinis, co-pilot, of New Haven, 
Conn. The entire crew returned home to 
aid in bond-selling drives. 
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**Mitzi’’? Knows Her Sects 
By LEW YORK 


S° FAR, science has not discovered any 

scent emanating from a person that 
would stamp him as belonging to one or 
the other of the world’s many religious 
sects—but Mitzi has. 

Mitzi, a pet dog owned by the Rev. 
Merle Townsend, of Detroit, Mich., is 
strictly a Methodist, is aware of that 
fact and, what is more, can tell a 
Methodist from any other denomination 
by a mere sniff. This was revealed re- 
cently when the Rev. Townsend was as- 
signed to a new pulpit in a different town 
to which he had moved his family. Came 
Sunday morning, and the entire family 
went to church, except Mitzi, who, it 
must be assumed, was out getting ac- 
quainted with the neighborhood canines. 
However, when she did get home and 
found the family missing, she knew 
where they had gone and went out to ex- 
plore the town’s churches. 

The first one the little dog came to, 
she entered; and to the consternation and 
lifted eyebrows of the oldsters and the 
giggles of the youngsters in the congre- 


gation, pattered up the aisle to the pul- 


pit, sniffed inquiringly at the pastor’s 
pants’ leg, and pattered right out again. 

It was, as Mitzi well knew, a Congrega- 
tional smell—not a Methodist! 
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Freaks of Nature 
By F. J. WORRALL 


HE TOUCAN, one of the most inter- 

esting birds of the tropics, has an 
enormous bill shaped like a lobster claw 
and marked with gay colors, a flat 
feather-like tongue, notched at the sides, 
and a ball and socket joint which at- 
taches the tail to the body. Another 
peculiarity is that the eye has a double 
iris of green and yellow in a blue orbit 
and is surrounded by a patch of orange 
skin. Its black and green plumage is 
marked with red, white, blue and orange. 
The ordinary toucan, which is about two 
feet long, is found mostly in the Amazon 
valley although there are some species 
in Central America and Mexico. 


The toucan’s diet consists of insects 
and reptiles. It is also fond of bananas 
and oranges and it does considerable 
damage to orange orchards in the tropics. 
It builds its nest in a hollow tree and 
the eggs are white. 


Another strange creature is the tor- 
pedo-fish which has a set of electric bat- 
teries. They are always wired and ready 
for use in Southern waters. 


The electric eel of South America has 
the same power of generating electricity. 
If used too frequently, its powers be- 
come impaired and a rest is necessary 
before it is regained. The largest species 
are found on the Atlantic coast from 
Cape Cod south, some of them reaching 
four feet in length and weighing nearly 
two hundred pounds. 


This system of electric cells on its 
sides, near the head, are not only used 
to defend itself but also to stun and kill 
smaller animals on which it feeds. Other- 
wise it would starve, for it neither moves 
fast enough nor does it have a mouth 
suited to catching or biting prey. Its 
body is smooth and flat with a tapering 
tail to which fins are attached. 


Many mysterious cases of drowning in 
Southern waters have been attributed 
to the stunning effect of these shocks. 
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Grey Dawn 


Grey Dawn—the promise of a perfect day— 

Lasting its few brief hours, to slip away 

Softly as it had come—and silently— 

Into the afterglow; its frailty 

Too exquisite to hold for long—the breath 

Of Life Eternal, triumphing o’er death . . . 

Somewhere beyond the sunset's star-strewn 
way 

Grey Dawn has flamed into the perfect day. 


To Grey Dawn, a beloved Bedlington Terrier 
By Claire Ellegood Smith 
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Speak, Fido! 
HE subject of talking dogs has long 
been one that.an amused public has 
enjoyed hearing about. Jokes concerning 
verb-vaulting canines are plentiful and 
oft repeated. But historical records show 
that Prince, Rags, and Queenie may yet 
have the last laugh (figuratively speak- 
ing) on the tailwagger-taunting gag- 
sters. 

For an historical research reveals that 
a dog that could actually bark about thirty 
words was once owned by a Saxon 
peasant. And when this dog’s ability 
was attested to by one Leibnitz (presum- 
ably Gottfried von Leibnitz, the noted 
German philosopher) the fact becomes all 
the more worthy of acceptance. 

The dog’s pronunciation was not, of 
course, very clear, and he could only re- 
peat a word after being patiently coached 
by the Saxon’s son. 

It is probable that some defect in the 
throat or tongue gave the dog his re- 
markable ability to mimic human words. 

Leibnitz himself, heard the dog speak 
and it so impressed him that he wrote a 
letter about it to the officials at the Royal 
Academy of France. 

—Vernon Howard 


Home Again 

O TIME for frisking on misty 
moors or dozing in cozy kitchens 
these hectic days, even back in her own 
country. “Stuka,” mascot of the famous 
crew of the battle-scarred Flying For- 
tress “Memphis Belle,” knowingly con- 
sults Sperry flight instruments and, as 
usual, captures the spotlight for herself. 
As ocean hopper, “Stuka” is eligible for 
“Short Snorter” membership, and as a 
genuine Army flyer—actual combat mis- 
sion excepted—she is entitled to wear a 
replica of the regulation United States 


Army “dog tag.” 


“STUKA" CONSULTS INSTRUMENTS 
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The cavalry is still an important part of the U. S. Army. Here v 
homeward bound with another day of training comp 


<TTwo U. S. Coast Guardsmen on mounted beach patrol 
pause to admire the moon rising over the Pacific. 


War Horses 


MECHANIZED war though this may be, the 

horse, once again, has been called upon to do its 

share, both at home and abroad, as pack animal 
and: as saddle horse. 

That the horse, as a pack animal, is of enormous im- 
portance is shown by the fact that these animals are often 
used to carry supplies and ammunition for the infantry 
over country where wheeled traffic is impossible. It is 
estimated that each horse can carry a 320-pound load, a 
company having the carrying capacity of 27 tons. 

In all branches of the Amexican armed forces where 
horses are used, classes have been set up to teach the care 
of these animals. One of these classes, a school for Horse 
Marines, is shown at the right. 

In order to patrol the far-flung coast line of our coun- 
try, the U. S. Coast Guard finds the horse invaluable in 
patrolling beaches, where a constant watch is kept for 
vessels in distress and for landings of spies or saboteurs. 


SCHOOL FOR HORSE MARINES 


Platoon Sergeant Gordon Polin, U. S$. Marine Corps, holds class o 
the care of horses for Horse Marines in Hawaii. 


PHOTOS BY COURTESY OF 


U. S. Coast Guard 
U. S. Marine Corps 
U. S. Army Signal Corps 
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my. Here we see the soldiers and their mounts U. S. Coast Guardsmen, members of the mounted beach patrol, ford an inlet in a patrol of the West 
aining completed at Fort Bliss, Texas. Coast. There are many dangerous phases to this duty, including storms and night patrols, as Coast 

Guardsmen keep watch for enemy agents attempting to land on isolated beaches, ships in distress and 
| other emergencies. 


[> Saddle and blanket in hand, Private Eugene 

Hanks, U. S. M. C., member of Hawaiian de- 

tachment of Horse Marines, prepares to leave 
the stable. 


MARINE CARES FOR HORSE 


Before turning his mount loose to graze, a member of the Hawaiian 
detachment of Horse Marines gives the animal a thorough washing. 


holds class on 
faii. 
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Will Europe Be Kind? 


Reconstruction after the war is a 
problem upon which much attention has 
already been focused. The following 
question posed by Charles R. Johns, 
Secretary, National Canine Defence 
League, London, points out that animal 
protective societies, the world over, will 
have their own problems to solve in war- 
torn Europe. 


E animal lovers in Britain are won- 

dering what the European attitude 
to animals will be when the war is over. 
We ask ourselves whether the abomina- 
tions of war will have created a callous- 
ness which may take many years to erad- 
icate. 

There will not be many domestic pets 
left, as they must have been reduced in 
numbers as food supplies have decreased. 
France is known to be in a lamentable 
state of semi-starvation. There will not 
be many horses or food animals, for the 
Germans will kill or remove them as they 
retreat. 

The restocking of farms in the liber- 
ated countries will be a great problem 
and it will have to be done by America 
and the British Empire. 

It is possible that the liberated peoples 
will be so sick of cruelty to their children 
and themselves that they will be sensi- 
tive on the question of animal suffering, 
but does this apply to the nations which 
have cultivated callousness and demonia- 
cal cruelty in their youth movements? 

The reports on young German pris- 
oners captured in Italy reveal that a 
short period of training in barbaric 
cruelty has been more effective in produc- 
ing young sadists than generations of 
education have produced of mercifulness 
amongst the youth of civilized peoples. 

It is going to be a difficult problem 
to change the attitude of those brought 
up in the countries where none.of our 
own cherished beliefs have been accepted 
in the years of twisted thought and base 
actions. Yet we must make an effort to 
put these things in their right humane 
perspective, or else the world will be a 
torture chamber for animals and also for 
those who mentally suffer with them. 

While the sufferings of animals have 
been great owing to the war, we must 
realize that the pre-war attitude of mind 
was preparative and causatory. The 
trouble is not alone the war, but the 
minds that brought it into operation. 


Register your disapproval of the cru- 
elty behind trained animal performances 
by refusing to be a patron and an eye- 
witness of them. 


EDITORIALS 
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Dogs Are Popular 


HAT the American public still loves 

its dogs is evidenced from the fact 
that a member of the planning commis- 
sion staff wants the federal public hous- 
ing authority ruling against dogs in gov- 
ernment trailer camps rescinded. 

Government camps are only 30 percent 
occupied, he complains—while private 
camps, where dogs are welcome, are filled 
to twice their planned capacity. 

It is heart-warming, indeed, to realize 
that so many people are willing to put 
up with crowding and hardship in order 
that they may retain the companionship 
of their faithful pets. 


Report from Syria 


IS encouraging to learn from a 

letter recently received from Mr. N. 

B. Matta, in far-off Syria, that the cause 

of animals has not been forgotten, despite 

the war and political unrest in that part 
of the world. 

Mr. Matta tells us that he is distribut- 
ing literature and has visited forty-seven 
villages during the past month, lecturing 
before interested groups. He further re- 
ports that excellent care is being taken 
of sick and injured animals by veteri- 
narians in the many army camps in 
Lebanon and Syria. 


Appeal for Sick Animals 


E WISH to thank all our friends 

who responded to our recent appeal 
for old cotton cloth, sheeting and blankets 
for use in the cages of the Hospital. Cold 
weather and the increased number of 
animals hospitalized has necessitated the 
use of more blankets and cotton material 
in the cages of the various wards in order 
that the patients may receive the maxi- 
mum in comfort and sanitation during 
their period of hospitalization. 

A large supply of this material has 
already been received, but still more is 
needed and if there are others who would 
care to send us discarded materials, we 
shall indeed be appreciative. 


Misplaced Confidence 


FEMININE passenger had boarded 
the bus after the lights had gone 
out. A tall man standing near her asked 
if he could help her find a strap. 
“Thank you,” she replied, “but I have 
already found one.” 
“Then I wonder if you would mind 
letting go of my necktie.” 


More Bound Volumes 


E still have bound volumes of Our 

Dumb Animals for 19438 on hand. 
This book comprises 240 pages, with 
200 illustrations of animals and birds. 
A most useful and interesting book for 
school libraries and as an aid to pro- 
moting humane education. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. Write to the Secretary, The 
American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


& 
Just Dog 


HIS dog of which we write was ut- 

terly undistinguished except for one 
thing. He managed to live for sixteen 
years, which made him better then a 
centenarian in the canine world. 

The ancestry of this dog was uncer- 
tain and his appearance was such that 
it moved many to laughter. When he 
wagged his tail he wagged his whole 
rear with it and that made them laugh 
the harder. 

This dog knew no tricks and so far 
as we observed had not the wit to learn 
any. If other dogs invaded his property, 
he asked them to leave and if they did 
not he fought them. If he was dismissed 
from the domain of another dog, he left, 
according to code. 

He chased woodchucks, this dog, and 
sometimes he caught them; at any rate 
he kept them out of the garden. He 
caught rats sometimes. He followed two 
little boys to their games and in their 
wanderings and when they no longer 
lived at home he seemed to miss them. 

Like thousands of other dogs every- 
where, he minded his own business and 
did the best that he could and seemed to 
find happiness in the doing of it. 

As we said at the beginning, he was 
without glamour or distinction. 

—Wall Street Journal 


POSTER CONTEST 


Once again the Massachusetts. 
S. P. C. A. will conduct a Humane 
Poster Contest, open to pupils in 
elementary schools from grades four 
through high school. 

Prizes will consist of attractive gold 
and silver pins and subscriptions to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 

Announcements, containing  val- 
uable information and contest rules, 
may be procured by writing the 
Society. 

Do not attempt to enter the con- 
test before reading the rules. 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


Wwe: are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston 15, and specify that the 
amount contributed is for the Humane 
Education Trust Fund. 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 

* 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15. 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ..... 903 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 1,593 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ..... 231 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 187 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Totals 
Hospital cases since opening 
Dispensary cases ............ 569,775 


NOVEMBER REPORT OF THE OFFI- 
CERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
S. P. C. A.. WITH HEADQUARTERS AT 
BOSTON, METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, 
PITTSFIELD, ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, 
HYANNIS, WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, 
NORTHAMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOL- 
YOKE, ATHOL, COVERING THE EN- 
TIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 13,014 
Cases investigated ............ 224 
Animals examined ............ 5,739 
Animals placed in homes ....... 461 
Lost animals restored to owners . 74 
Number of prosecutions ........ 6 
Number of convictions ........ 6 
Horses taken from work ........ 5 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 41 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ........ 14 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............ 69,380 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


TO OUR 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property). 


given gladly. 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


| give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 


FRIENDS 


BEQUEST 


dollars, (or, if other 
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OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday morning 
at 10:45 over Springfield radio station 
WSPR—1270 on your radio dial. This pro- 
gram is presented by Charlena B. Kibbee 
and sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Programs will be as follows: 
January 4—"Animals in the News." 


January || — "Emergency Care and 


Treatment of Animals." 
January 18—'True Dog Stories." 


January 25—'Animals in General." 


Wild Man of the Woods 


HE orang outang’s chief claim to dis- 

tinction lies in its possession of great 
and inhuman strength, and in its re- 
semblance to man. Otherwise, it is a dull 
and slothful animal. 


These anthropoid apes are now con- 
fined mostly or entirely to the low, 
swampy forests of Borneo and Sumatra. 
The orang is about two-thirds as large 
as the gorilla. The adult male stands 
about four feet high, and may weigh as 
much as 250 pounds. . It has small ears, 
eyes, and nose, brown skin, and long, 
sparse, reddish-brown hair which falls 
over the forehead and backward over 
the neck. The face, hands, and feet are 
bare. 


Its legs are very short and the arms 
are disproportionately and comically very 
long—reaching to the ankle, at those in- 
frequent times when the animal assumes 
an erect posture. The orang outang 
never walks erect, except when using its 
hands to support itself by holding to 
branches overhead, or when it is attacked. 

This ape is chiefly herbivorous and 
lives almost exclusively in the tops of 
forest trees, where it constructs a tem- 
porary shelter in the form of a crude 
nest. in which to sleep, made of leaves 
and branches. 


In captivity, it has been trained to 
wear clothes and amusingly imitate the 
actions of men. But, in its native state, 
it lives up to the meaning of the Malay 
word, orang outang—“the wild or savage 
man in the woods or forest.” And so, 
the orang is popularly called “The wild 
man of the woods.” 

The male orangs have a longish beard. 
But the chief resemblance to man in gen- 
eral appearance is greatest and most 
striking in the females, and especially in 
the young animals. The head of the baby 
orang is not very different from that 
of the average human child. 


—Max Meredith 
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HOSPITAL STARTS NURSING COURSES 


A series of nursing courses has been started at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital to 

train women nurses in the care and treatment of sick and injured animals. These courses, 

which have become necessary because of the manpower shortage, are under the supervision 

of Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, Chief of Staff, and are available only to women wishing to 

join the Hospital staff in a full-time capacity. Shown in the illustration is Dr. C. Lawrence 
Blakely instructing the class in “anatomy,” the first lesson in the series. 


Auxiliary Meeting 


HE November meeting of the Spring- 

field Branch Auxiliary featured a 
talk on Humane Education by Miss Laura 
A. Daniels, principal of Tapley School. 
Miss Daniels presented an outstanding 
program and Miss Harriet Higgins, art 
supervisor in Springfield elementary 
schools, showed colored slides of the 
program being carried out in cooperation 
with the Auxiliary. 

Leading up to Miss Daniels’ speech, 
Executive Vice-President Eric H. Hansen 
addressed the meeting on Humane Educa- 
tion as a means of fighting child de- 
linquency. 

Mrs. Paul M. Kellogg, chairman of the 
Humane Education Committee, was in 
charge of the program and introduced 
the speakers. Mrs. Robert R. Miller, 
president, was in charge of the meeting. 

Following the program, a coffee hour 
was enjoyed, with Mrs. Harry B. Ellis 
serving as chairman of the hostesses. 
Assisting hostesses were Mrs. Edward 
L. Stoughton, Mrs. Frank A. Schlesinger, 
Mrs. Walter B. Cruttenden and Mrs. 
Sidney W. Stevens. 


Quick Response 


I HAVE such easy and good success in 

training my cats and dogs to come 
home promptly when called that I felt I 
should pass on the information for other 
pet owners. Here it is. 

As soon as I procure a new pet, I 
make it a practice, every time I summon 
it for food, whether inside or not, to 
carry a tiny bell in my hand and ring it 
a few times. At first, I even continue to 
tinkle it when my pet starts to eat in 
order to impress it with the sound and 
its connection with food. 


Result—no matter how engrossed in 
play, when I stand at the door and ring, 
pussie or doggie bounds in. His stomach 
answers! It is so much easier than 
shouting the name of a pet all over the 
neighborhood. That method disturbs the 
neighbors and only too frequently re- 
sults in a reluctant arrival on the part 
of the pet, or in some instances, a tedious 
hunt throughout the vicinity. 


—Florence Osmun 
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Unusual Pet Treated 


N OCELOT from the British West 

Indies, owned by a corporal at West- 
over Field, is one of the most unusual 
pets yet to be treated at the Springfield 
Branch of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. It is a lovable little creature 
and captured the fancy of the entire 
staff. 

The ocelot, Mouser by name, was given 
to Corp. John P. Gillespie of the 442nd 
fighting squadron, Westover Field, when 
he was stationed in Trinidad. 

A member of the Bengal tiger family, 
the ocelot usually bears two cats in each 
litter, but Mouser was the sole one when 
he was born. He was only 12 days old 
when acquired by Corporal Gillespie, but 
the four months of his young life have 
been active ones, for he has traveled 1,400 
miles by transport plane and 4,000 miles 
by train. 

Fortunately, Mouser has a small ap- 
petite, since raw meat is the only food 
he accepts. He was brought up on milk, 
fed through the medium of a bottle and 
nipple. Mouser’s stay at the S. P. C. A. 
Hospital was brought about by his care- 
less swallowing of a fish line, but the 
ministrations of his veterinarian, Dr. 
Harold L. Smead, were successful and he 
was returned to Westover Field. 

At four months of age, Mouser is a 
playful and affectionate pet; a few more 
months and his wild nature may assert 
itself. When that time comes he may 
join his brethren in Bronx Zoo, but 
Corporal Gillespie will be saddened, for 
he has great affection for Mouser, an af- 
fection that the ocelot seems to recipro- 
cate. 

Mouser suffered from the heat while he 
was in the South, as he has acquired a 
winter coat, but it will be handy this 
winter if he is still stationed at West- 
over Field, or possibly sent to New York 
to live with other “tiger cats.” 


DR. SMEAD, CORP. GILLESPIE AND 
OCELOT 
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BARBARA AND "MICKEY" 
Tears to Smiles 


Wee pretty little five-year-old Bar- 
bara Lamont, of Roxbury, recently 
appeared at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital weeping bitterly over the loss 
of her black and white pet terrier, 
“Mickey,” kind-hearted veterinarians of 
the Hospital staff, promptly changed those 
tears to a great big smile by presenting 
her with a very attractive brown and 
white dog to take its place. In the pic- 
ture, Barbara is shown hugging her new 
canine pal, about whom she shyly said, 
“T guess I’ll call this one ‘Mickey,’ too, if 
you don’t mind.” 


Wordless 
By ELLEN D. MASTERS 
No word can pass from me to you, 
To light your canine mind, 
! cannot tell you of the hope 
And solace of mankind. 


| know he'll never come—and why— 
At noon or close of day: 

You know not death. You only know 
Your master is away. 

| look beyond the starry vault, 
Where Heavenly homes a-wait; 

You keep each evening's vigil true, 
Till darkness blurs the gate. 

By kindly pat and mute caress 
| feebly try to show, 

In silence, how | share with you 
Life’s tragedy and woe. 

Sometime you'll sleep. Perhaps you'll have 
A very lovely dream; 

Go bounding down a leafy lane, 
A-light with starry gleam. 

In answer to a whistled call— 
Forgetting wordless pain 

And days of baffled loneliness— 
To greet him—home again. 
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Cruelty Punished 


RRAIGNED before the superior 

court at Plymouth, Robert Shanks, 
of New Bedford, was sentenced to a six 
months’ suspended sentence in the House 
of Correction and probation for three 
years on a charge of illegal practice of 
veterinary medicine and mutilation of a 
horse. 

Charles E. Brown, Attleboro agent of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., testified 
that Shanks operated on a horse’s mouth 
and applied a hitch to the animal’s 
tongue, thereby rupturing the muscles of 
the tongue and otherwise injuring the 
animal’s mouth. 


a 


American Fondouk, Fez 
Report for August and September, 1943 


Daily average large animals: 31.2 

Daily average dogs: 23.3 

Animals put to sleep: 7 
Entries 17 horses, 12 mules, 64 donkeys 
Exits: 17 horses, 8 mules, 60 donkeys 


Outpatients: 587 horses, 199 mules, 604 donkeys, 
and 8 dogs 


Pack-saddles destroyed 6 
Animals sent by Police Department ..... 24 


Amount of our expenses for the two 
months: $536.62. 
Guy DELON 
Superintendent 
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Work Committee Active 


ITH the number of sick and in- 
jured animals treated at the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital rapidly 
increasing daily, the Work Committee of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. toils dili- 
gently to provide surgical bandages, 
gauze sponges, operating drapes, etc., so 
that suffering members of the animal 
kingdom may receive the maximum in 
care, comfort and sanitation during their 
hospitalization period. 

Already, the Committee has made over 
35,000 of the various items, and Hospital 
officials declare that without the untiring 
efforts of these volunteer workers, they 
would be obliged to purchase quantities 
of expensive, but very necessary equip- 
ment. Committee members shown at 
work, in the picture below, are: Mrs. 
George D. Colpas, Chairman, (center) 
and Mrs. George A. Ramlose (right). 
Mrs. Adele Fread, Hospital nurse, holds 
“Barron,” one of her canine patients, 
who looks on appreciatively. . 

In connection with this work, a radio 
interview was given over Station WMEX, 
between Miss Shirley Lee, Mrs. Colpas 
and Miss Margaret Kearns, Secretary to 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley and Mr. Eric H. 
Hansen. Mrs. Colpas told of the activ- 
ities of the Work Committee, and Miss 
Kearns spoke of the work of the Society 
and Hospital. The program was called, 
“How About It, Girls?” 


WORK COMMITTEE AIDS SICK ANIMAL PETS 


(Left to right) Mrs. Adele Fread, Hospital nurse and "Barron"; Mrs. George D. Colpas, 


Chairman and Mrs. George A. Ramlose. 
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Winter Bird Neighbor 
By ALVIN M. PETERSON 


HAVE many winter bird neighbors, 

usually so many that I do not know 
them as individuals and do not know 
whether those I see one winter are the 
very ones I saw the preceding. But there 
is a notable exception and I have a feel- 
ing it may be the same bird, for I see 
him each winter, in or near the oak grove. 
If it is the same bird, he must be getting 
old, since I have seen and heard him for 
many years. 

But why do I see him in winter and not 
in summer? For two reasons. In the 
spring, he leaves, finds a mate and rears 
a family elsewhere. And, in autumn, he 
returns to this neighborhood because 
acorns are plentiful here. 

The bird is a red-bellied woodpecker. 
Each autumn, when the acorns are ripe, 
he returns and makes his winter home in 
the oak grove. I usually hear him before 
I see him, for he utters a peculiar “cha- 
cha” note. In some places he is called 
“chad” because of this note. Very often, 
too, like most woodpeckers, he utters a 
rolling note, a series of “chas,” loud and 
with one note tumbling over the next. I 
glance in the direction from which the 
notes seem to come and almost always 
find him flying from tree to tree, perhaps 
with an acorn in his beak, which he 
cracks and eats upon alighting. 

Our bird sometimes is called zebra 
bird or zebra-back, because the back is 
crossed by alternate bars of black and 
white. He also has red about the head, a 
conspicuous patch beginning at the base 
of the bill, extending over the crown and 
ending on the back of the neck. 

Strangely enough, I never see more 
than one of these birds in a given place 
in winter. Apparently, they do not like 
company and never get lonesome. Do 
they resent the intrusion of other red- 
bellied woodpeckers upon their winter 
feeding grounds? I wonder. 

There is a rolling hill about a quarter 
of a mile distant, near the center of a 
small city. Three or four houses are 
clustered about this hill, some outbuild- 
ings and a number of trees. Here, too, I 
usually see and hear a red-bellied wood- 
pecker during the colder months of the 
year. But, as in the oak grove, I never 
have seen more than one of these birds 
there. 

a 


Or Inside Out 


Biddy: “Did ye bring home that pane 
of glass for th’ kitchen windy, Pat?” 

Pat: “Oi did not, Biddy. Oi was after 
a twilve be fourteen, an’ the only size 
they had was fourteen be twilve.” 

Biddy: “You, fool, why didn’t ye get 
it? Ye could have put it in sideways, 
couldn’t ye?” —wWireco Life 
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In Warren, Maine, a thirteen-year-old 
albino spaniel, named “Jack,” more than 
earns his daily ration by herding chick- 
ens. Jack has been known to gather in 
as many as 1,900 fowls when an impend- 
ing storm endangered the birds. It is 
said that he can pick up one of the 
chickens in his mouth without even wet- 
ting its down. 


“Linco,” a dog owned by Mr. A. L. 
Schwartz, Newport, R. I., is to follow 
his master and mistress in the service, 
giving the family 100 per cent. 


Government officials have agreed that 
the shoeing of mules and horses is essen- 
tial to the War effort and hence, no 
ration coupon is required to outfit old 
dobbin for the chaise. 


A donkey, wandering over the Idaho 
bills, discovered the greatest silver-lead 
mine in the United States. The animal 
was declared owner of the mine and bis 
master was granted half interest in the 
property, which has, thus far, paid over 
forty million dollars in profits. 


- Nearly twelve thousand dollars was 
raised, in War Bonds, at a recent hog 
sale, in Manassas, Virginia. Winners in 
the show group were awarded prizes in 
War Stamps and all payments were in 
bonds and stamps. 


An opossum was brought into court, 
as Exhibit A, in a recent Los Angeles 
divorce case, in which the custody of 
two children and sixty-three pets was 
granted to a Los Angeles pharmacist. 


Young Jimmy Welch, of Bismarck, 
North Dakota, recently ran across a 
robin’s nest into which was woven a 
one dollar bill. The boy stated that “if 
a robin can afford to pay rent, I guess 
I can afford to give my savings, too.” 
So he turned the dollar and another 
dollar and twenty-seven cents of his 
own over to the North Dakota War 
Chest Fund. 


The horse, Trigger owned by Roy 
Rogers, cowboy actor, can count up to 
twenty-five and, also, do simple sub- 
traction and multiplication. 


The world’s most famous mouse, 
Mickey, recently celebrated his fifteenth 
birthday and at his party it was an- 
nounced that he has appeared in more 
pictures than any other actor—over 
five hundred. 

. —Jack Pearson 
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Who Else Wants a Cracker? 


ST why Polly Parrot should have 

such a monopoly on verb vaulting 
honors among the Aviary Associates, is 
not quite certain. For Miss Polly has a 
dozen or so rivals for the top spot in the 
art of adjective articulation. Among them 
is the saucy crow, the ill-omened raven, 
the mischievous magpie, the starling, 
jackdaw, blue-jay, and the Asiatic talk- 
ing-minor. The last-named bird is 
credited with the ability to speak far 
more clearly than the parrot. 

Perhaps Polly’s reputation for super 
loquaciousness sprang from the sensa- 
tions caused when a limited number of 
these birds were found to possess a 
vocabulary that was shocking as well as 
interesting. And it might be well to 
here and now exonerate Miss Polly from 
charges that she prefers foul speech to 
fair. The parrot’s notoriety for profanity 
resulted from the off-color speech of a 
few birds who were imported to the 
United States during the days of brigs 
and clippers. Voyages were often dull and 
long and sailors frequently sought relief 
from boredom by teaching these inoffen- 
sive birds inelegant exclamations and 
bawdy ballads. Hence also, the associa- 
tion of parrots with sailors. 

But credit for speech making is also 
due the blue-jay, a clever mimic; the 
raven, whose solemn “Nevermore” of 
Poe’s poem serves as a reminder of the 
bird’s talent, and numerous other obscure 
birds. The common crow is no slouch 
when it comes to sentence slinging. The 
story is told of a pet crow that went into 
the fields to grub for a.meal. He was 
suddenly attacked by a flock of wild 
crows. He saved himself by screaming 
human phrases and scaring the would-be 
assassins off! 

—Vernon Howard 


Winter Visitors 
F. AM. Collier 


Cold and white, the snow lies deep, 
Drifts are high, and wild the wind 
Roads are blocked and neighbors far, 
Like a galley slave I'm pinned 

Close within the walls of home 
Watching snowbanks whirl to foam. 


Loneliness should be my lot 

Were it not | built a tray 

On my window in the fall 

Hoping birds would nearby stray 
And taste the suet, crumbs and seed 
| felt should be their daily mead. 


They came at once, the sparrow bold 
With English stock or russet head, 
The starling and the blue jay gay 
With chickadee and nuthatch fed. 
Let wind and frost unleash their worst 
My birds forestall the shut-in's thirst. 


| 
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How “Blackie” Found a Home 
By CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


LACKIE was a little black puppy except for his 
paws, which were white. His fur was like black 
satin and he had a little white star on his forehead. He 
had great big dark eyes and he was hardly seven weeks 
old. He was very unhappy. He ran here and there and 
could not find his home. He couldn’t remember very 
much about his home, but he knew that he had been 
warm, that he had some little brothers and sisters to 
play with and that he always had plenty to eat. Now 
he was lonely and so hungry. He was lost. 

It began to rain. Blackie ran up to a step and whined 
softly. A big man came to the door and said: “Shoo,” 
so loud that Blackie hurried away and hid behind a 
bush. He was so frightened he didn’t know what to do. 

Then he saw a woman with a big basket. He smelled 
something good. He followed her about a block. Then 
he began a happy little bark. The woman turned, 
stamped her foot hard and said: “Doggy, go home!” 
She opened a gate and went in, shutting the gate very 
tight. Then she said again: “Go home.” 

Poor little Blackie! He felt so lonely when the gate 
clicked tight. If he could only find a good warm home. 
If somebody only wanted a little, lonely, lost doggy. 
As he stood waiting, two big dogs began to chase him. 
He was frightened and ran down an alley and hid 
behind a big box until the dogs ran away. 

He was there quite a while. Then he heard some soft 
voices. He crept up to the street. Blackie saw a woman 
and a girl. They had such kind faces. One had white 
hair. The other, golden brown hair. Maybe, they were 
kind, thought Blackie. Perhaps they wanted a little 
dog. Blackie crept up softly and followed them. He 
was so lonely and so hungry. 

Suddenly, the girl turned and saw Blackie. 

“Oh, Mother, look at the little stray dog. Why he’s 
shivering.” 

“Poor little puppy,” said the mother. “How lone- 
some he looks.” 

“Mother, I’m going to take him home and feed him.” 

The girl with the golden brown hair lifted Blackie 
carefully and carried him home. 

Soon he was drinking some warm milk. It tasted so 
good that soon he felt himself getting sleepy. He curled 
up on a little rug and went right to sleep. Happy little 
Blackie! 

After a time, he heard a telephone bell. The little girl 
was speaking: 

“No, the little dog we found was black with a white 
star on its forehead and white feet. Sorry, hope you will 
find your dog.” 

Then Blackie heard another conversation over the 
telephone: 

“Did you lose a black puppy?” 
Blackie listened anxiously. He liked it here. He 


didn’t want to go away. 

“Oh, you say your puppy came home last night. We 
thought this little dog was the one mentioned in the lost 
column of the newspaper.” 

Blackie felt better when he heard no more talkin 
over the phone. : 

For several days Blackie enjoyed his new home but 
he was always anxious when the telephone rang. 

But, one day, he heard something that made his little 
heart beat happily. 

“Daughter, it is two weeks now that we have had 
this little puppy. We have asked and telephoned and 
no one has claimed him. How about getting a license 
for him and calling him our own? He seems to belong 
to us.” 

“Oh, Mother, goody. I love him more every day. 
Perhaps, he was meant for us. Only, I feel sorry for 
the people who lost him. He is a darling puppy. I’m 
so happy!” 

Little Blackie, stretched, then got up and turned 
around three times for joy. Soon he was curled up on 
his rug, fast asleep, without a care in the world. Now, 
Blackie had a home. 
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Humane Education 
By LAURA A. DANIELS 
Principal, Tapley School, Springfield, Mass. 


subject, reaching far into the world, 

one means of developing character 
traits. Certainly, in these times, the sub- 
ject is tremendous and has innumerable 
ramifications. The best of the world’s 
youth is facing each other in a terrible 
war. People of Greece and China are 
starving. Race prejudice is prevalent. A 
child is jeered by his fellows for expres- 
sing a conviction contrary to those of 
the group. Does Humane Education enter 
in these cases? Where, in fact, does it 
stop; where does it begin? 


I SEE Humane Education as a broad 


Humane Education, in my opinion, 
should start with the training of the 
child. Perhaps wars are started by men, 
who, as little children, did not grow 
wholesome interests, develop right at- 
titudes; who did not have healthful, satis- 
fying experiences; who did not learn to 
accept the responsibilities of their own 
actions. If little children could learn 
to be kind to each other and to the 
creatures around them, mankind might 
be kinder and more unselfish. 


As to methods of teaching, this work 
starts with sharing interesting experi- 
ences and it continues by integrating 
closely all the natural activities of the 
child. It is so integrated with the entire 
school work, that it is difficult to tell 
where one subject ends and humane 
education begins. 


In the early fall, one may see groups 
of children out on nature walks. They 
may be studying changes of the seasons, 
or looking for any insects that may be 
about. Usually this experience is plan- 
ned so they may bring back to the class- 
room grasshoppers and crickets. Children 
then have the responsibility of feeding 


these pets and of making them comfort- 
able. 


In the family garden or by the road- 
side, the carrot caterpillar, tomato worm, 
or milkweed worm may be found and 
brought into school. These must be fed. 
The children watch the fascinating proc- 
ess of the making of the cocoon or 
chrysalis. Another class found a spider. 
A wire cage was provided and you can 
hardly imagine the interest that devel- 
oped as the spider spun a beautiful web 
across the cage. 

Carrying on this work means that 
teachers must be alert and ready for any- 
thing—alert to grasp any opportunity 
that presents itself. A group of boys 
came in excited over what Pete had in 
his pocket. Out came a green snake. The 
teacher cannot be afraid. “John, you go 
to the closet and get the cage.” She 
clears a table and soon the snake is under 


restraint. Next they must find a book 
that tells what kind of a snake it is, if 
it is useful, what are its needs. The proj- 
ect has become a reading lesson, lan- 
guage, probably writing and art. 

One day a man was leading a sheep 
past one of the schools. Out rushed the 
teacher who begged him to bring the 
animal in for the children to see. A 
visit to all the rooms was made, the 
braver children putting their hands on 
the sheep, the more timid ones just 
watching. This sheep, then, according 
to the age and grade of the children, be- 
came lessons in social studies, language, 
reading, etc. Where did Humane Educa- 
tion begin and end? No one knows. 


When cold weather comes, interest 
turns to domestic pets. The children 
bring their own pets to school. Pictures 
appear on the bulletin boards, food is 
put on the floor and stories about cis or 
dogs are on the library table. 


In one class, the children wanted a 
pet to keep in school and the Park De- 
partment loaned a white rabbit, this ani- 
mal decided upon after oral language 
discussion by the group. A committee 
was chosen to be responsible for his 
food, another committee, for keeping the 
cage clean. 

After a week, the class wrote letters 
to other classes to see if they wanted to 
borrow the pet and if they would take 
good care of him. Each day the original 
committees went to see if the pet was 
having the proper care. 


We also use motion pictures showing 
the adventures of dogs, beaver, farm 
animals, water insects, butterflies and 
moths, and many others. By spring, out- 
door study begins again. In the third and 
fourth grades, silkworm eggs are brought 
from storage and their cycle is the center 
of interest. In some rooms, each row of 
children has its own silkworm, and the 
contest is on to see which worm will 
grow the fastest. 

In the spring and fall, teachers are 
encouraged to bring in water life, such 
as back swimmers, water boatmen, polly- 


-wogs, etc. Anything that serves her pur- 


pose she feels free to use. 


Sometimes, the work starts the other 
way around from these illustrations. A 
grade studies farm life compared to 
city life. Farm animals make a part of 
this unit. The fortunate school in the 
pre-war days went to the farm to see 
the animals. 

In studying the settlement of our coun- 
try, besides the history side of the sub- 
ject, the children discuss the animals 
found here. They may go to a nearby 
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grocer’s to see turkeys; to the museum 
or the park to see bear, deer, etc. 


If, through this work, we can broaden 
children’s interests; if right attitudes 
can be developed; if, through the knowl- 
edge gained, children can understand and 
appreciate the life around them, haven’t 
we started them on the road to being 
more humane citizens? A program of 
Humane Education, through fostering 
kindness to animals, can help build char- 
acter if, after stimulating feelings of 
kindness toward animals, the child is 
given an opportunity for doing some- 
thing about it, by actual contact with, 
and care of animals. This forms the 
background of our teaching procedure. 
The program is an activity program, 
actually concerned with first-hand con- 
tacts with animal life of all kinds. Devel- 
oping in children a love for animals, 
thoughtfulness for their needs and a feel- 
ing of responsibility towards these 
creatures dependent on them, is all a part 
of developing desirable character traits. 

Next month we shall publish Miss 
Daniels’ outline to be used in supple- 
menting and enriching the course of 
study in elementary science. 


Che Band of Merry or 
Junior Bumane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and twenty-eight Bands 
of Mercy were organized during Novem- 
ber. These were distributed as follows: 


Pennsylvania 
New York _. 
Virginia 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 267,234. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 
Number of addresses made, 191 
Number of persons in audiences, 19,758 


Ready Reference 


Nothing is so disconcerting as a 
futile search for a_ particularly 
desired copy of Our Dumb Animals. 

Perhaps there was an issue that 
you just didn’t get around to read; 
perhaps you wanted to refer to 
some particular article, story or 
poem; perhaps you wanted to save 
each issue for your children’s educa- 
tion. Whatever it was, a copy or 
two have become lost. 

Here is a chance to maintain a 
permanent file in your private 
library, by buying a bound volume 
of the 1943 issues. There you will 
have ready reference to the many 
informative articles on nature and 
animal care. It will be an invalu- 
able aid to your children in their 
school work. 

Furthermore, these volumes make 
splendid gifts, especially to school 
and public libraries. But whatever 
the reason, send your order now for 
the desired number of bound vol- 
umes of 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS for 1943 
240 pages; 200 illustrations of 
animals and birds 


$1.50 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


KINDNESS BLOTTERS 


The new edition of our Be Kind 
to Animals Week blotter is just off 
the press. 

Its appropriate illustration and 
Kindness Week message, printed 
in red and black on gray blotting 
has a universal appeal. 

Price, fifty cents a hundred. 


Order now from 


American Humane Education 
Society 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Humane Films 


There are no better silent humane 
pictures than 


THE BELL OF ATRI 
illustrating Longfellow’s poem of 


the same title 
and 
IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 
showing the practical work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Rest 
Farm for Horses at Methuen, and 
the Angell Animal Hospital 
For terms of sale or rent, address 


Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1942, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1940 and =. 

bound volume, each ...... -15 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 

5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


About the Horse 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... .50 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘* ‘ 


The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley. 


About the Dog 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card . .$0.50 per oad 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 ‘* ‘“ 
‘“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 
Lyons 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ....... cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ PA ai 


The Air-Gun and the Birds ............ Pt bee 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... Kehoe 


“‘The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* ‘* 


About Other Animals 
Duration Feeding of the Dog and Cat.. Free 
Care of Animals During Air Raids .... Free 
Farm Animals During Air Raids ....... Free 
Do You Know About This? Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp..$1.00 per 100 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. .75 ‘“* “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 ‘* ‘“ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ........ 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............ wee SS 


Humane Education 


The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... 


Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 


Free 

Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... Free 

Free 

Free 


Humane Education and Spiritual] Values, 
De. ROW 


A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... 
Kindness and Humane Education .......#1.00 per 100 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 


Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 
10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 


Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; 12 for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


each, 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ....... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

cloth, 35 cts. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use) Sarah J. Eddy ....... +++... Cloth, $1.20 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’’ 


3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ....... 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 

and three girls .......... 2 cts each; six for 10 cts. 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each. $0.50 per 100 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 


A Talk with the Teacher .............. cB shee. 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 


A Festival of Tender Mercies 


How to Organize a Society for the Pro- 


Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 ‘“ ‘ 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


‘‘Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, two 
styles—Humane Society or 8. P. C. A. .$1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star, Band of Mercy, on 
blue ground with gilt letters and border, 


Te tem Lae Oe Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. «Bang of Mercy’? pennant ............. 25 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........$0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of pages, words per 100 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... A seebeets 
Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Since 1832 
THIS SPACE J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


CONTRIBUTED 


Guodertakers 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and out-of-town service 


LET CHILDREN HAVE PETS 
By ANGELO PATRI 


HILDREN and their pets—the dog and the cat—are 
tied in bonds of affection deeper and stronger than un- 
thinking people understand. To the child, his pet is 

his friend and companion. He shares his happiest- hours with 

him, and he gathers comfort from the feel and the presence of 
him when his closest adult friends fail him. A child will share 
his cherished treat with his dog, or his cat, and he wants him close 
to him when he goes to bed. A child feels secure in the love and 
loyalty of his pet in the night, that time of darkness and loneli- 


ness when anything can happen and doesn’t because Rover is 
there. 


There is-nothing and nobody to take the place of a boy’s dog. 
The boy is about ten or fifteen years of age when he needs his pet 
this way. He talks to him as he cannot talk to a human being. 
He expresses deep, swelling feelings he cannot put in words, by 
stroking his dog, holding his paw, walking with him, holding him 
close. Do let him and his dog enjoy each other for the few brief 
years they can be together. A dog’s life is short at best. 


Old people, and lonely people need their pets. Don’t make a 
fuss about the fuss they make over their pets. Try to under- 
stand that the dog, the cat, the bird that they love fills an empty 
aching place in their hearts so that it almost ceases to hurt too 
much. When you are old, or ailing or lonely some day you will 
understand. Just now take their word for it. They need their 
pets. 


The war has taken enough of a toll from our lives now, and is 
likely to take more. Let’s hold on to our pets and get what 
comfort we can from their loving, loyal companionship. 


—Courtesy of Boston Herald 
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